IIO           SELF-SELECTED    ESSAYS

and this is a fact that historians ought to remember.
Whenever or wherever the potato is much talked of,
hunger is stalking abroad. Opposite the meat pies and
the cakes are the exhibits from the school, for the most
part pages from copybooks and mats and tiny dolls
made of crinkled paper and raffia, the kind of dolls
that children prefer to the expensive and eyelashed
beauties from the toyshops.  On the table that runs
down the centre are more fruit and vegetables, and an
old man is measuring beans with a piece of string. I
am surprised, and rather aggrieved, to discover that
George, our giant pumpkin, is here. There is no mis-
taking him. What he is doing here, I cannot imagine,
for there is no prize for which he could compete. In-
deed, he serves no common uses, and was grown
neither for the kitchen nor the drawing-room.  He is
to the garden what Falstaff is to the drama of "Henry
IV." He is its comic poetry, and he has given me more
pleasure than any other vegetable or fruit, not except-
ing those rounded maidens, Rubens creatures, that are
the darlings of Quince's heart, the Ailsa Craigs.   If
ever I visited the kitchen garden, it was to see George
the pumpkin, to mark his ever-increasing girth, to
admire his golden and rotund magnificence, to give
him an affectionate slap.  Can you wonder that such
a one figures in a fairy tale?   Quince must have
brought him down here because he felt obscurely that
the garden should be also represented by its great
comic character. Let us give pumpkin George a fare-
well slap.